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February's Treasures 


D ECEMBER and January brought us Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Day. Now the little 
month of February is not to be left out of 
the good times a month can bring, so she 
gives us Saint Valentine’s Day and two wel- 
‘ come holidays celebrating the birthdays of 
two great presidents. 

No one really knows the story of how or 
when or why people began celebrating Saint 
Valentine's Day, but we do know that for 
several hundreds of years it has been cele- 
brated in many countries. Saint Valentine is 
supposed to have been a kindly priest who 
loved young people and wanted to see them 
happy. 

Long ago, in England, the children used 
to celebrate the day by going “‘valentining” 
early in the morning. They gathered in bands 
and went along the streets singing songs be- 
neath the windows of every house. The peo- 
ple in the houses would throw out little 
cakes and candies to the children to show 
their appreciation. This reminds us of our 
Halloween celebrations. 

The children of America do not celebrate 
Saint Valentine’s Day as the children of 
long-ago England did, but they make this a 
day for expressing their love for others. We 
sometimes forget just how much families 
and friends mean to us, and then February 
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brings us this day of remembrance. 

In an old WEE Wispom, I found the fol- 
lowing poem that I enjoyed reading, and I 
am sure you will, too. I do not know who 
wrote it, but I know the writer will be glad 
to have you read it:. 

“Love is gentle, love is sweet; 

Love has willing hands and feet. 
Love your work and love your play; 
Love the Lord of every day. 
Always love to do your part, 

Then you'll have a happy heart. 
Love is never cross and rude; 
Love is ever kind and good. 
Love makes happy, smiling faces; 
Let it shine in all dark places. 
Whether great or whether small, 
Love the good you see in all.” 

Our two great presidents, George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln, whose birth- 
days we celebrate this month, must have 
loved the good they saw in all, not only the 
good in people but the good they saw in 
everything in this land of ours, for they gave 
their whole lives in its service. 

February really brings us rich treasures. 
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V IcKY Cooper shoved her chilled hands 
deep into her coat pockets. It was cold and 
dreary in the big, barn-like station. A typical 
English winter day, she thought. But this 
was not her native England; this was Phila- 
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delphia, U.S.A. She poked her cousin, 
George, in the ribs with her elbow, ‘“‘Let’s 
get up and walk. My feet are cold.” 

“Maybe we have time for a hot choco- 
late,” George said. He glanced inquiringly 
at his parents. 

“I don’t think so,” said Mr. Campbell. 
“The train is due in five minutes, and you 
know how Aunt Matilda hates to wait for 
anyone.” 

“What about us? We've been waiting for 
forty minutes,” retorted George. 

“That's different. She can’t help it if the 
train is late,” his mother said. “Where is 
Walter?” 

George motioned in the direction of the 
magazine counter, “He’s over there. Come 
on, Vicky, let’s walk over that way.” 

“Tell me about your Aunt Matilda,” said 
Vicky. “Is she older than your father? What 
does she do for a living?” 

They paused beside the older boy, who 
was standing at the counter. “Yes, she is 
older than Dad and she’s a buyer in a de- 
partment store,” George mimicked Vicky's 
British accent. 

“And she’s allergic to little girls who ask 
too many questions,” teased Walter. 

“Is she really very grumpy?” asked Vicky. 

“Yes, she is really very grumpy,” said 
Walter. “Dad is making motions to us. The 
train is coming in.” 

They joined the crowd at the gate and 
were pushed out on the platform. “There 
she is—in the purple hat,” said George. He 
grabbed Vicky's hand and pulled her toward 
a tall, heavy-set woman. 
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“Matilda, this is Victoria Cooper, my 

sister’s daughter,” Mrs. Campbell said. 
“Hmph, so this is Victoria! Awfully 

skinny, isn’t she?” She ignored Vicky com- 


pletely, directing her remarks to Mrs. Camp- ~ 


bell as though Vicky were either deaf or 
didn’t have much sense. 

“John,” continued Aunt Matilda, “get my 
luggage and let’s get out of here. I’m chilled 
to the bone!”’ She thrust a baggage check in- 
to Mr. Campbell’s hand. “Is your sister still 
in England?’ she asked Mrs. Campbell when 
they were settled in the car. 

‘No, her husband was sent to Africa by 
his company. They will be there about six 
months. That is why Vicky is staying with 
us. They wanted her to attend school here 
as they plan to make their home here, even- 
tually.” 

“Your sister's husband is English, isn’t 
he?” The way she said it sounded as though 
Vicky’s father was a two-headed freak. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Campbell. “Jessica met 
him on an airliner when she was a steward- 
ess.” 

“Victoria must resemble her father,” said 


Aunt Matilda. “She doesn’t resemble your. 


family with those dark eyes and big ears.” 

“What do you think of Aunt Matilda?” 
Walter asked Vicky that evening as they 
walked to the drugstore. Aunt Matilda had 
insisted that the hot-water bottle furnished 
by the Campbells was of inferior quality 
and did not hold the warmth, so the children 
had been sent to the store to purchase an- 
other one. 

“She does seem to be a bit peevish,” said 
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Vicky. “But she had a long, tiresome trip 
and she isn’t feeling well.” 

“That's the understatement of the year!” 
said Walter. ‘Just in case you think her 
disposition will improve along with her 
health, I've got news for you. As long as 
I've known Aunt Matilda, she has never been 
any different.” 

“Perhaps,” said Vicky thoughtfully, “if 
we make a special effort to be nice to her 

Walter interrupted, “I wouldn't like to 
see you get hurt, Vicky. So just take my ad- 
vice and keep as far away from Aunt Ma- 
tilda as you possibly can.” 

They hurried home with the hot-water 
bottle. Mrs. Campbell filled it carefully and 
wrapped it in a fresh towel. 

“Let me take it up to her,” said Vicky. 
“You must be tired.” 

She hesitated a moment outside the bed- 
room door and then knocked softly. 

“Come in! Oh, it’s you,” said Aunt Ma- 
tilda. “I hope the water is good and hot. 
My feet are freezing and I've got chills.” 

“I’m so sorry,” said Vicky. “It is a nasty 
night, isn’t it?’ She started toward the bed, 
where Aunt Matilda was huddled under a 
heavy comforter. She didn’t notice the small 
scatter rug in the dim light and her foot 
caught under the edge of it, throwing her 
forward. Vicky flung her arms wide and the 
hot-water bottle sailed through the air, land- 
ing on Aunt Matilda’s head. 

“Oh, oh!” gasped Vicky. “I’m dreadfully 
sorry—are you hurt?” 

Aunt Matilda glared at her. “Get out,” 
she bellowed, “before I lose my temper!” 

When the boys heard of the incident, 
George doubled over with laughter. “I wish 
I had seen it. It must have been awfully 
funny!” 

“It wasn’t a bit funny,” retorted Vicky. 


“But I don’t think she was injured. She was 
a bit startled, though.” 

“I warned you,” reminded Walter. ““May- 
be you'll keep a safe distance now.” 

“Next time, I'll be careful not to trip 
over the rug,” said Vicky. 

“Would you mind taking this glass of 
warm milk up to Aunt Matilda?” Mrs. 
Campbell asked a few evenings later. 

Vicky took the small tray and started up- 
stairs. “You stay downstairs, Toby,” she 
said to the small, frisky cocker spaniel. But 
Toby was in a playful mood and he raced 
upstairs in front of her. Vicky tapped on 
Aunt Matilda’s door. “I’ve brought your 
milk,” she called. Aunt Matilda opened the 
door, and Toby bounded through, running 
between her ankles. Vicky stumbled and the 
tray crashed to the floor. For a moment 
there was silence as Vicky stared down at 
the broken glass and spilled milk. 

“Hmph,” snorted Aunt Matilda. “Might 
have known something like this would hap- 
pen.” 

“Sorry,” mumbled Vicky. “I'll clean it 
up.” 

Vicky ran downstairs, choking back the 
tears. ‘I suppose she'll dislike me more than 
ever now!” 

“Don’t worry,” said George. “I think Aunt 
Matilda dislikes everybody. I don’t know 
why Dad ever invited her to stay with us.” 

“We are all the family she had,” Walter 
said. ‘Dad feels that he owes this much to 
her. She raised him, you know.” 

“How old was your father when his par- 
ents died?” Vicky asked. 

“He was eight years old, and Aunt Ma- 
tilda was eighteen. She had a job as a sales- 
lady in a department store. It didn’t pay 
much, but she managed to support herself 
and Dad. She did all sorts of odd jobs on 
the side, like taking in sewing. Later she 
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Tue TRAFFIC light winks its bright 
eyes— 
One, green, the other, red. 
Red eye means: “Stop! Look! Listen! 
Wait!” 


Gorman Risser 


Green eye means: “Go ahead!” 


I always watch the traffic light 
Because it’s wise, I’ve found. 

If I obey its friendly winks, 
It keeps me safe and sound! 


was promoted to buyer. She helped Dad 
through high school, and when he won a 
scholarship for college, she helped him until 
he graduated.” 

“She must have had a good heart to do 
that,” Vicky said. “Perhaps all those years 
of hard work and having to take care of a 
younger brother made her grumpy.” 

“I think her bark is a whole lot worse 
than her bite,” commented Walter. 

A few days later, Vicky was in her room 
studying when George poked his head in 
the door. “Didn’t you put three white mice 
in the basement?” he inquired. 

“Yes, I'm keeping them for Dick Saun- 
ders until tomorrow. His mother said he had 
to get them out of the house while they have 
guests.” 

“Well, they're not there now. I just 
looked. The cage is empty.” 

“Empty? That’s impossible! I fed them 
only a few minutes ago.” 

“You must have forgotten to close the 
cage, because the door is open and they’re 
gone.” 

“Help me to find them, will you, George? 
Dick will be dreadfully upset if I lose his 
mice!”’ 

“He won't be as upset as Mother and 
Aunt Matilda will if they find them loose in 
the house,” replied George. 
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They found one mouse in the kitchen and 
returned it to the cage. They were searching 
through the hall closet when Vicky saw one 
run into the living room. A moment later, 
there was a piercing scream. She ran into 
the room and saw a strange woman standing 
on a chair, holding her skirts high above her 
knees. 

“Get that creature out of here!” shrieked 
the woman. 

The mouse darted under the couch, and 
Vicky made a grab for it. She was on her 
stomach, reaching for the mouse, when Aunt 
Matilda entered the room. 

“Don’t let it get away. Kill it!” screamed 
the strange woman. 

Vicky sat up, the mouse cradled in her 
hands. “It’s quite tame; it won't hurt you,” 
she said. ‘You didn’t happen to see another 
one, did you?” 

“I caught the other one,” George called 
from the hall. Vicky scrambled to her feet 
and fled. 

“That does it,” she said to George as 
they deposited the runaway mice in their 
cage. ‘‘Aunt Matilda will never speak to me 
again, and just when I was beginning to 
think she liked me a tiny bit!” 

“I don’t know why you are so upset. Why 
do you care whether she likes you or not?” 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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By Kathleen Griffith 


H EY, Jimmy, wait for me! Got some- 


thing to tell you!” Lee Osgood shouted. The 
boys were on their way home from school. 

“Well, hurry up! Can’t you see it’s going 
to snow or something? I don’t want my val- 
entines to get all wet,” Jimmy Grant re- 
plied. 

Even as he spoke, he saw a snowflake fall 
on his leather jacket. He pulled his gray 
cap tightly over his red hair. 

“Say, Jimmy, have you given away all of 
Colleen’s puppies yet?” Lee asked breath- 
lessly. 

“All but one. We still have Ginger,” 
Jimmy replied. 

“But you're going to leave town on Satur- 
day, aren’t you?” Lee’s words came in little 
jerks. 

“That’s right. The moving van is coming 
tomorrow. Dad will take Mother and Col- 
leen and me the next day. I have to find a 
home for Ginger before then.” 
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“That’s what I want to tell you. Art Snell 
wants a puppy, and he'd like to have Ginger 
and——”” 

“Art Snell! I wouldn’t give Ginger to him 
for anything!” Jimmy snapped. “I didn’t 
give him a valentine today either.” 

“Aw, now, wait a minute,” Lee said. 
“Maybe you think you don’t like Art, but he 
didn’t mean to hurt your feelings when he 
called you Carrot.” 

“He made fun of me, and the whole 
class laughed,” Jimmy retorted. “I can’t help 
it if I have red hair. I said I'd never speak 
to Art again, and I meant it!” 

“Yes, but he said he was sorry, didn’t he? 
I know he gave you a valentine today. And 
he’d give Ginger an awfully good home, 
Jimmy. Ever since he lost his dog, he——” 

“What happened to his dog?” Jimmy 
asked abruptly. 

“Hit by a car. He had had that dog a 
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long time, too. Art’s crazy for a puppy, 
Jimmy. You know how he likes animals.” 

Snowflakes were falling faster now, and 
Jimmy tucked his bundle of valentines inside 
his jacket. He looked down at the sidewalk 
and kicked a small chunk of ice. Yes, he 
knew Art liked animals. He remembered 
how gently Art had handled the stray kitten 
he had found in the street. Squirrels and 
chipmunks would eat out of his hand. He 
had nursed a crippled woodpecker back to 
health, and the bird stayed at his bird-feed- 
ing station all the time now. Then Jimmy’s 
thoughts raced ahead to his home, where he 
knew Ginger and the pup’s mother, Colleen, 
were waiting for him. 

“You've had Colleen a long time, haven't 
you ?” Lee asked. 

“Ever since I was born. We're both nine 
years old now,” Jimmy replied. “I'd like to 
take Ginger with us to Dirkson, too, but 


He stroked the Irish setter’s silken hair 
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Dad says I can’t. I've just got to find a home 
for her before we leave!” 

“Well, I told you Art would give her a 
good home,” Lee said. “Aw, come on, 
Jimmy. Let him have Ginger.” 

“No!” Jimmy's hurt pride filled him with 
resentment, and his voice was harsh. 

“O.K., then. See you tomorrow,” Lee said, 
turning away. 

The heavy, wet snowflakes turned to rain- 
drops, and Jimmy ran fast. Art wanted 
Ginger; that would solve his problem. But 

“No!” he muttered to himself. “I’m 
still mad at him, and he can’t have Ginger.” 

When he arrived home, Colleen and Gin- 
ger were waiting for him on the back porch. 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Percy Polar Bear and his twin 
sister, Flo, lived with their mother in a den “i 
beneath the ice and snow. They looked so that you'll both enjoy I know—a group of ; 
; wher 

very much alike that oftentimes their mother _ otters; they'll perform and give a regular “y 
had to stop and think awhile to tell one from show.” 
the other. Sometimes she boxed pert Perky’s “It’s fun to swim!” said Perky. “Come on, - 
ears for something Flo had done, or cuffed _ Flo, let’s run a race!” He swam in front and Rind 
Flo instead of Perky, but they took it all in © —SPLASH-SPLAT-SPLASH—kicked water “ie 
fun. But she loved them and she gave them _ in her face. Then they saw the otters; they hens 
many little bear hugs, too, and between their were floating here and there. One turned ate 
“manner lessons” planned nice things for a flip-flop somersault away up in the ait. Mg 
them to do. They played all kinds of water games— § .1), 
Perky, who was thoughtless, often pushed ‘catch ball” seemed lots of fun; seaweed Sc 


ahead of Flo, though his mother always 
scolded, ““Ah-ah—ladies first, you know!” 
Today she said, ‘Now children, we will dive 
into the sea; it’s time for you to learn to 
swim so come on, follow me.” In she 
plunged, away she swam, but when she 
looked behind her, there stood Flo and Perky, 
they had made no move to mind her. 

Back she swam. Without a word she 
pushed and pulled them in and scrubbed 
them with her brushy paw till clean from 
tail to chin. Then she ducked them under 
and she told them with a smile, “You'll like 
to swim when you learn how, now practice 
for a while. Then Ill show you something 
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was tossed up in the air and caught while 
on the run. 

“Look at that otter!’ Perky said. “He 
dived down in the sea and caught a mussel, 
shell and all. Now we will watch and see 
just how he’s going to crack that shell and 
get the mussel out.” 

“He brought a rock up, too,” 
“to crack it with, no doubt.” 

The otter held the mussel high, then 
quicker than a flash, with all his strength 
he brought it down upon the rock, ker- 
SMASH! Then gently floating on his back, 
the cracked shell for a plate, he slowly picked 
the sweet meat out and ate and ate and ate. 


cried Flo, 
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“They're really smart,” said Mother Bear, 
“they very seldom fight. That’s why they 
have so much good fun, they’re thoughtful 
and polite. The sea is where you get your 
food; dive down and catch a fish. You won't 
have a shell to crack and you won't need a 
dish.” 

“Thank you, Mother,” Perky said, “but 
we would rather play.” 

“All right,” she told them with a smile, 
“but don’t go far away.” 

They chased each other playfully, then 
climbed out on the ice and found themselves 
a nice smooth slide. They slid down once or 
twice. Then they dived for food and ate till 
they could eat no more. They turned to swim 
back to the place where they had been be- 
fore. Nothing but the tossing waves was any- 
where in sight. 

“Where is our mother?” Perky called, his 
voice now shrill with fright. 

Then something near them broke the 
waves; up came a water spout just like a 
fountain. Something huge beneath it flopped 
about. The water spout went under and up 
came a great big tail! 

“Swim for your life!” cried Perky Bear. 
“That something is a WHALE!” 

Soon they saw their mother just a little 
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way ahead. She swam to them, then turned 
around, “Hang on to me,” she said. Perky 
pushed ahead and grabbed his mother’s tail 
—ker-SWISH. ‘‘Ladies first!’ Flo shouted 
as she floundered like a fish. Then suddenly 
she swam ahead, climbed on her mother’s 
back and with a sigh she flop-plopped down 
just like a soggy sack. She turned and looked 
at Perky. ‘““You were first, but never mind— 
that big old whale will get you first if he is 
close behind.” 

Flo could see the shore ahead, she knew 
the whale had gone. But Perky, with his 
eyes still closed, was tightly hanging on. 

And when all three had reached the shore, 
puff-panting, Perky said, “I’m sorry I was 
thoughtless, that I rudely pushed ahead, but 
with a whale behind you—well—somehow 
your courage fails, and any mother with two 
cubs should really have two tails!” 
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Swe beside his cousin Coralee on the 
edge of the back seat of the family car, Red 
heard his father’s hearty voice boom. 

“Here we are, youngsters! Out you go! 
And be sure to do your job well!” 

“Oh, we'll get the candy and the valen- 
tines there on time,” Red assured his father 
as the car came to a stop in Pleasanton. 
“They can’t have the party without us!” 

“All this excitement is fun!’ Coralee 
chimed in. “And if there hadn’t been a mix- 
up so there wasn’t a delivery to the school 
today, we wouldn’t be here saving the 
party!” 


Her aunt, who sat in front with small 
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By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1961 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Anne on her lap, said gently, “Miss Morgan 
was really worried until she found out Dad 
and I were driving through Pleasanton any- 
way and could let you off to pick up the 
things she wanted. Your walk back to school 
won't be too long.” 

“No,” Red agreed. “We've done it lots 
of times.” 

He opened the door and slid out to be 
met by his father’s amazed whistle. 

“Why did you bring your lariat and hand 
ax, Red? Expect to see grizzlies or a wild 
bear?” 

His father’s eyes danced with amusement, 
and Red felt a hot flush of anger. He did 
not take teasing well, and his mother some- 
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times accused him of having a hair-trigger 
temper. 

Now she warned him, “Careful, Son. 
There’s no reason to be angry. Just tell your 
father why and let it go at that.” 

Red gulped unhappily, but he tried to 
grin and take his father’s question as a joke. 

“I might meet a grizzly, Dad, if any were 
around,” he said. ‘But I like to carry my 
rope and ax on a hike, and we're going to 
take a short cut through the woods. It’s more 
fun and shorter, too.” 

His father looked at the winter sky. There 
were clouds in the southwest, but the sun 
was bright and the air pleasantly cool and 
soft. 

“I’m not much of a weather prophet,’ he 
said, “but the forecast was for fair weather. 
So I guess a short cut is all right.” He 
reached into his pocket. “Here’s some 
money,” he said. “They make good hot choc- 
olate down the block. Try one, youngsters, 
to get yourselves stoked up for the hike. 
You should have plenty of time to make 
the party.” 

The hot chocolate was good, and the two 
children soon started back to school. Red 
carried the valentines in a big box. It was 
not heavy, but is was bulky and hard to see 
over or around. Coralee carried a box of 


ny- 
the lollipops which was heavier but easier to 
ool handle. That was why she led the way. 


Though Red could not see the ground ahead 
of him, he could see over the box of valen- 
tines and guide himself by Coralee’s bobbing 


be ted cap. 

They were not far out of Pleasanton when 
and she cried, “I see snow! Just a few flakes, but 
vild it’s snowing!” 

“While the sun’s shining?” Red scoffed, 
ent, but he put his box on the ground and looked 
did around. There were a few scattered flakes 
me- in the air, and he felt some on his face. 
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“The snow won't last long,” he said. 
“When it snows or rains while the sun 
shines, it never amounts to anything.” 

“I don’t want it to snow,” Coralee 
mourned. “It'll take us longer to get back 
to the party.” 

Red was wrong about the snow. In no 
time at all, clouds covered the sun, and snow 
fell so thick and fast that he could hardly 
see Coralee’s bobbing red cap. Underfoot, 
the ground got slick. Then the snow cover- 
ing got deep enough to show long scuffs in 
the whiteness where their feet dragged 
through. Then it got so deep they had to 
slow their pace, and their puffing breath 
made small clouds before them. 

“I wish Uncle and Auntie would come 
and pick us up,” Coralee said at last. 

“No chance,” Red answered. “They can’t 
bring the car over the short cut. Besides, 
this snow moved in from the south, and 
they were going beyond town. It may not be 
snowing at all where they are.” 

Coralee did not answer. Red did not know 
whether she was too short of breath to 
waste it on words or whether her disappoint- 
ment was so great that she was afraid her 
voice would show it. 

The snow was covering the ground like a 
smooth white sheet when Red stumbled and 
fell. He hit the earth with a thud that 
knocked the breath out of him, and the big 
box shot out of his arms. 

“Oh!” he gasped. “Oh!” 

He scrambled to his feet, shaking off 
snow like a.dog shaking off water, and his 
face showed that he was furious. 

“That rock tripped you,” Coralee ex- 
plained. “It was covered so deep it didn’t 
show. I just missed it.” 

“It was the box,” he growled. “I couldn't 
see over it or around it. If I had, I would 
have seen where you scuffed the snow off 
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Red dropped down on the 
snow beside the rock 


the rock. That dizzy old box!” 

He was so angry that his throat throbbed 
and his eyes blurred. He did not think to 
ask himself why he should be so angry over 
a small thing like a fall in the snow. If he 
had, he might have told himself it was be- 
cause he was in such a hurry or because he 
was tired from pushing through the snow 
and carrying his awkard bundle. He might 
have told himself he was angry because he 
did not like to make a show of himself, even 
in front of Coralee, by falling flat and losing 
his bundle or he might have said it was be- 
cause he was still breathless and shaken. 

Whatever the reason, he was so angry 
that he leaped forward and kicked the big 


“Oh, Red!” Coralee cried. “You'll ruin 
Miss Morgan’s valentines!” 

His mind began to function then, but it 
was too late to stop his kick. He could only 
watch the box shoot forward down the 
slope. His boot had not broken the side of 
the box and he felt swift relief, but the 
next moment the box disappeared! 

“You kicked it over the ledge!” Coralee 
wailed. 

With a quivering ache all the way from 
his eyes to his toes, Red went forward. He 
did not want to see what lay at the foot of 
the cliff, but he had to. He had promised 
to get the valentines and the candy to Miss 
Morgan. If she did not get them, the party 
would be ruined! 

With Coralee behind him, he approached 
the edge of the cliff cautiously. They had 
to guard against another false step or they, 
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too, would fall down the steep bank to the 
foot of the cliff. 

Red looked down. The box lay dark 
against the snow at the bottom of the ravine, 
whole and safe. 

“It’s all right!” Coralee said in a joyful 
whisper. “But how do we get it?” 

Red was asking himself that question. 
Circling the ledge would take so long that 
they could not possibly get the valentines 
and candy to school in time for the party. 

“If I jumped down,” he said, “the snow- 
drift would break my fall, and I could make 
as good time from there as from up here.” 

Coralee stared at him, horrified. 

“It’s too big a jump,” she declared. “Be- 
sides, the snow can cover all sorts of things. 
You might land on another stone. Don’t 
jump!” 

ought to,” he answered gruffly. “Mom's 
told me to control my temper ever since I 
can remember, but I keep letting it run away 
with me. If I jump, maybe Ill teach myself 
a lesson!” 

Coralee’s eyes welled with tears. 

“Please don’t, Red!” she begged. “I’m 
afraid for you. And I don’t want to be left 
alone up here in the snow.” 

He looked at her long and steadily. She 
was good, and just like a sister. She was 
not often afraid, but now she said that she 
was and she looked it. He weighed the odds 
against jumping and for jumping. She was 
probably right. It was not a smart thing to 
do. 

“If I jump, I might sprain my ankle,” he 
said slowly, ‘or maybe worse. Then where 
would we both be, and the party, too? I 
guess jumping’s no good.” 

He dropped down on the snow beside the 
rock that had tripped him. 

“Maybe we ought to go on without the 
valentines,” Coralee said. “A party with 
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candy is better than nothing at all.” 

“That's just it! Better than nothing is not 
much good. It’s all my fault! Help me 
think. There must be some way out of this.” 

Coralee shook her head. “I can’t see or 
even imagine one. We're out here in the 
woods, away from everyone, and you've got 
nothing but your lariat and ax. All I have is 
a box of candy. It'll have to be a party with 
no valentines from our teacher or no party 
at all!” 

Red was not listening. Remembering his 
rope and ax had sent a ray of hope through 
him. His eyes swept the ledge. He scrambled 
to his feet and ran toward a gnarled oak that 
hung over it. 

“Come on, Coralee!” he cried. “I think I 
have it!” 

The tree was in a good position for what 
he had to do. With deft fingers he knotted 
one end of his lariat around his hand ax. 
Then he lowered the ax with its trailing 
rope over the ledge. Peering down, he saw 
that the rope cleared the snow a few inches. 
He knotted its loose end to the oak’s sturdy 
trunk. 

“You go down first, Coralee,” he said. 
“Tl lower the candy to you, then I'll slide 
down. Tomorrow we can come back for 


the rope.” 


Coralee did not hesitate. She took the 
rope and swung over the ledge. She got 
down safe and sound. The candy went down 
next, and then Red. 

With the valentines held close to his 
chest, he followed Coralee toward the 
schoolhouse. They reached it in time for the 
best valentine party he could remember. 
Perhaps he felt it was because he knew that 
the memory of this day would help him put 
a damper on his temper when it flared. Per- 
haps it was both. Anyway, it was a good 


party! 
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Tuck Had 


a Secret 


By Jane Lyon 


Copyright 1961 by Jane Truax 


What the Story Told Before 


Tuck MacLaren’s father took two of his 
Clydesdale horses and went West to work 
on the railroad. He wrote for Tuck and his 
mother to sell the two remaining Clydes- 
dales and everything the family had and 
bring Willie and little Nan and come West. 
He had hoped to come for them but he was 
afraid to leave the homestead claim he had 
filed on, so they were to come by train as 
far as the railroad was finished, and he 
would meet them. 

Tuck and his mother couldn’t bear it to 
sell the horses, so with neighbor Brown’s 
help Tuck loaded their farm tools and 
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household goods into the covered wagon 
and started out to join Mr. O’Rourke’s wag- 
on train. When Mr. O'Rourke found that 
there was no man with the MacLarens, he 
ordered them to sell their belongings, in- 
cluding the Clydesdales, Maud and Belle, 
and take the train at Stony Point. 

The MacLarens would be worse off to 
sell to strangers than they would have been 
to sell to their neighbors. What would hap- 
pen to Maud and Belle now! 


Part Two 


, Was so downcast that he did not 
notice the man who had ridden up along- 
side the wagon until he spoke. “Howdy 
there, boy,” he said in an oily voice that he 
was trying to make sound polite. ‘““Them’s 
mighty fine horses you got there!” 

“You just know they are!” Tuck answered, 
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proud in spite of his misery. “They're pure-. 


bred Clydesdales, and they'll outpull any 
team you can put up against them. They've 
won lots of contests.” 

The man spurred his pony even closer to 
the wagon as Tuck looked up at him. He 
was unshaven and roughly dressed. He had 
arranged his swarthy face into a smile, but 
there was an evil glitter in his eyes as he 
stared at Maud and Belle. 

“They call me Gypsy, maybe ‘cause I am 
part gypsy. I heard O'Rourke talking to you 
and | think it’s right mean of him not to let 
you folks go on with us. Now, I’m just 
riding. Say the word, and I'll tie my pony 
to your tail gate and drive you. Maybe then 
O'Rourke will let you stay.” 

Tuck did not like Gypsy’s looks much, 
but perhaps this was their only chance. He 
looked at Ma, and she very faintly shook 
her head. “Thank you kindly, Mr. Gypsy,” 


Tuck said firmly, “but I reckon it’s best that 
we paddle our own canoe as far as we can.” 

“All right. Don’t say I never offered!” 
With a last greedy look at the big team, the 
man jerked his pony’s head aside and rode 
off. 

“I don’t like that man,” piped up little 
Nan. 

“I don’t either,” echoed Willie. “Ma, why 
was he looking at Maud and Belle that 
way?” 

“Hush, children. He was just admiring 
our horses.” But over the children’s heads, 
her eyes met Tuck's, and he could see that 
Ma was worried just as he was. 

Gypsy wanted their horses and he had 
looked as though he would not care whether 
he came by them honestly or not. No won- 
der, Tuck thought, as he looked down at 
Maud and Belle. They were pulling steadily 
forward with a light, springy step as though 
the weight of the loaded wagon were noth- 


“Boy, that was quick thinking and quick acting.” 
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ing. They were barely sweating. Tuck knew 
that they were fine horses, worth a lot of 
money, but they meant more than money to 
him. They were his friends. 

Tuck could not bear to think of someone 
like Gypsy having Maud and Belle. But 
when they came to the railroad, anyone 
might buy them—or steal them. The Mac- 
Larens would be a long way from home 
then—and once they left the wagon train, 
they would be without friends. Pa would 
say, “Cross that bridge when you come to 
it.” They would just have to keep going 
and do their best. But Tuck’s heart was 
heavy at the thought of failure after they 
had tried so hard. 

Somehow, most of the people in the wag- 
on train learned of the MacLarens’ problem 
that day. Many of them came in the evening 
to offer sympathy. One woman brought some 
milk for Nan from the spotted cow that 
trudged behind her wagon. 

“Don’t you think we could get someone 
to go with us?” Tuck asked Ma that night 
as they packed the camp gear. 

“Son, we haven’t any money, and besides, 
we don’t know who to trust. Such a man as 
that Gypsy would do us harm instead of 


good. That isn’t the answer, but if we have 


faith enough, the right answer will come 
before we reach the railroad.” 

Ma’s words made Tuck a little more 
hopeful as he went to sleep, but next morn- 
ing that hope faded. O’Rourke, the wagon 
boss, rode up just as they were finishing 
breakfast. 

“We cross the railroad this afternoon,” 
he barked. “Be ready to drop out.” Tuck 
-would have made a last plea, but he could 
see from O’Rourke’s stony face that it 
would be no use. 


“Yes, Sir,” he said. “We'll tell Pa we saw 


you. 
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“I'm right sorry for this, but you know 
I've got a whole wagon train to think of.” 
Slouched unhappily in his saddle, O’Rourke 
rode off. 

Ma had heard, too. She looked at Tuck 
for a moment, then turned and began to 
scour their tin plates with sand. Jesse Wil- 
son, who drove the wagon behind the Mac- 
Larens, had also heard. “This is a shame, 
folks,” he said. “Wish there was something 
I could do.” He stood on one foot, then the 
other. “Can I bring in your horses along 
with mine?” he offered at last. 

Tuck looked up and smiled. “Thanks, but 
I reckon I'd better go for them myself. I'd 
be pleasured with your company though.” 

As they went for the horses, Tuck could 
see that Mr. Wilson was wondering what on 
earth he could find to smile about today. 
But there was one secret about Maud and 
Belle that Tuck had never told anyone. Pa 
always said that it never hurt to know a 
little something that the other fellow didn't. 
He'd have to tell if they sold the horses, 
Tuck thought suddenly—but that just must 
not happen! 

As he hitched up the horses, he thought 
sadly that it might be for the last time. But 
he squared his shoulders. They were still 
miles from the railroad, and that answer 
Ma had talked about still had time to come. 

As the long day wore on, Nan played 
happily on an old quilt in the wagon bed. 
She was too little to realize what was about 
to happen to them. But Ma and Tuck, and 
even Willie, were very quiet. Ma held her 
Bible in her hands and read a little now and 
then. Tuck knew she was praying and hop- 
ing as hard as he was. - 

But the miles slipped relentlessly back 
under the wheels until they came to a wide 
river. On the other side was the railroad, 
the end of the line for them. 
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By Raby Drake Rees 


HERE are two fairies in the clock, 
One named Tick and the other, Tock. 
They work all day with a tickety sound, 
Making the hands of the clock go round. 
Tick! Tock! Tick! Tock! 

The two little fairies in the clock. 


O’Rourke rode down the long line, paus- 
ing a moment at each wagon. When he 
came to theirs, he shouted brief instructions: 
“This is a bad ford! If you get off to the 
side, there’s quicksand. Follow the wagon 
ahead of you, and I mean follow right be- 
hind it!” 

Tuck gathered the reins a little closer 
and put his foot on the brake as the wagon 
bumped down the slope to the river. Ahead 
of them, the first wagon was already cross- 
ing behind the scout who led the way. Ma 
put an arm around Nan and Willie to 
steady them in the swaying wagon box. 
Maud and Belle pricked up their ears and 
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stretched out their noses, smelling the water. 
“Steady, girls,” Tuck murmured, “you'll get 
a drink on the other side.” He must not 
think about what else waited on the other 
side of the river. The thing now was to get 
over safely. 

Tuck kept his eyes glued to the wagon 
ahead and followed it. Maud and Belle 
stepped surely. The wagon wheels splashed 
the water as they bumped over the rocky 
riverbed. The water crept up to the horses’ 
knees. Then it was belly-deep, pushing 
against the wagon bed. At last, it began to 
recede. Rapidly, but still carefully, the 
horses stepped through the shallows and 
threw their weight into the collars to haul 
the wagon up onto dry land again. Just as 
they were well up on the bank, the terrible 
thing happened! 

Tuck heard a commotion behind him— 
splashes, shouts, and the terrified neigh of a 
horse. And then Mr. Wilson’s voice cried 
out desperately, “Help! Help, we're in the 
quicksand! Help, somebody!” 

Mr. Wilson had been almost across the 
river when his near horse had stumbled off 
the trail. The wagon and the horse’s hind 
hoofs were in the quicksand and the horse 
was sinking rapidly, and there was no way 
for the Wilsons to get out of the wagon! 

One of the scouts tossed a rope over one 
of the horse’s heads, tied it to his saddle 
horn, and pulled; but the wagon was too 
deeply mired for that to help. 

Everyone began to shout and rush around 
—everyone except Tuck. He suddenly felt 
calmer than he had ever felt in his life be- 
fore. He knew exactly what to do and he 
knew now why Pa set such store by that big 


chain. 


Tuck reached under the seat for the chain 
as he cried to Ma to hold the brake. She 
had the brake on by the time he was out of 
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the wagon. Quickly, he backed Maud and 
Belle to ease the strain on the traces and 
pulled out the pin that held the doubletree 
to the wagon tongue. He looped the chain 
around the doubletree and hooked it fast. 
To do all that and drive the horses down to 
the water took only a moment. 


His spine tingling at the thought of the 
quicksand being so close, Tuck ran a few 
paces out in the shallows to the Wilsons’ 
struggling horses and dropped the hook on 
the end of the log chain through the ring 
on the end of the wagon tongue. His part 
was done. Now it was up to Maud and 
Belle, and if they ever needed to show their 
strength, it was now. This was not a contest 
at the fair or in front of the general store. 
This was for real, and the Wilson wagon 
was down almost to the bed! 


Tuck slapped the reins down on the broad 
backs of his team. “Get up, Maud! Get up, 
Belle! Hi—up!” The horses leaned forward, 
hitting their collars at the same instant and 
pawing for footing in the gravel at the edge 
of the water. The singletrees lifted and the 
chain sang tight, but the wagon did not 
budge. Perhaps it was mired too deeply for 
even Maud and Belle to get it out! 


“Hi, Maud! Hi, Belle!’ Tuck cried. “It’s 
pull now, girls! You can do it. Get up 
there!” Tuck’s heart swelled as he saw how 
willingly the big team gave him all their 
strength and how resolutely they refused to 
give up. The great muscles in shoulders, 
necks, and legs corded. Their heads strained 
forward and their bellies sank almost to the 
ground. 


The rushing men suddenly fell silent as 
they watched the powerful horses struggle 
with their burden. Tuck could feel the men’s 
thoughts pulling with his big team. And 
suddenly he heard Mr. Wilson’s voice urg- 
ing his own team on with new hope. Slowly, 
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very slowly, the quicksand was beginning to 
give up its hold on the wagon. Maud and 
Belle moved a little forward, fighting for 
every inch. They were winning! At last, 
with a great sucking and splashing sound, 
the wagon pulled clear, and a moment later 
it was safe on the riverbank. 


Tuck ran to his horses’ heads. They were 
steaming with sweat. Their heads hung 
down and their legs trembled, but they 
nosed his shoulder as he patted them and 
crooned to them. They would be all right. 
Willie had climbed out to block the Mac 
Larens’ wagon wheels with stones, and now 
he and Ma came running with blankets to 
cover the steaming horses. Mr. Wilson came 
with tears in his eyes to thank Tuck and to 
pat Maud and Belle. 

As Tuck stripped the harness from his 
team, he looked up to see the wagon boss 
standing beside him. “Boy,” O'Rourke said, 
“that was quick thinking and quick acting, 
and real pulling! After what you just did, 
I reckon I can’t say no longer that you ain't 
man enough to take your wagon with us 
And if I could say it, every man here would 
rise right up and call me a liar! You can go, 
boy, and here’s my hand on it.” He gave 
Tuck his hard hand as a chorus of cheers 
rose around them. 

Tuck looked over at Ma and saw that she 
was smiling. This was the answer—the right 
answer! 


Many people stopped by that evening 
with kind words for the MacLarens; and 
as Tuck settled into his blankets at last, he 
thought he had never had such a wonderful 
day. It had started out badly, but it had a 
good finish. 


Only one thing had happened to mar 
Tuck’s happiness. As he was giving Maud 
and Belle a last pat before going to bed, 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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When | awake each morning, | have a little talk with God. 


I express the beauty of God. ® God's 
beauty shines through me when I am 
smiling and cheerful and thinking only 
good thoughts. 


God always has a perfect way. ® | 
know that God will show me the right 
way to solve all my problems no mat- 
ter how hard they seem to be. 


I speak words of comfort where they 
are needed. ® If anyone is troubled in 
any way, I ask God to help me find 
just the right words to comfort and en- 
courage him. 


I pray in faith as Jesus prayed. ® | 
know that there is no person or situa- 
tion that cannot be changed for the 
better through prayer. 


I believe in good health. ® | do not 
believe that colds, weakness, or sick- 
ness of any kind has any power over 
me. My faith in God keeps me well. 


I live happily, for God is my guide. 
When I have decisions to make, I turn 
to God, and His wisdom helps me to 
decide wisely. 


I use God's gift of imagination to make 
my life happier. ® | see only good and 
I use my imagination to see pictures 
of health, peace, and plenty. 


Jesus Christ is the ruler of my ij 
He goes before me and makes my 
smooth and happy. His love and po 
are with me wherever I am. 


I make a new beginning each d 
I do not worry or fret about what I di 
yesterday. I think of all the wonde: 

things I can do today. 


I put love into everything I do. # 
show my love for God by doing all m 
work lovingly and well. 


I build a good new world around m 
I will be kind and loving so that mg 
world will be filled with kindness a 
love. 


love; fill my body with Your health @ 
strength. Use me as Your helper, whe 
ever You need me. 


“God is my all, I know no fear 
When I pray with faith, God's lovi 
protection sweeps all fear out of m 
mind. 


I put love into everything I think, s 
er do. ® There is never any shorta 
of love, because God is love and 
is everywhere. I share His love with 
those about me. 


Help me to be a blessing, Lord. ® Sho 
me how to be kind and helpful 
others whatever I do, wherever | a 
Teach me to be Your perfect child. 
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God helps me to be patient. = | do not I do not envy anyone. ® | know there 


is let delays and upsets make me worried is plenty of God's good for all. I thank 

a or impatient. I know the good God has God for the good He gives my friends 
for me is already on its way. as well as the good He gives to me. 

I give what I have in the name of Jesus : 

I di . things I think about are the kinds of 
Christ. Even when have no money 

derhl ; things that come to me so think about 
or things to give, I can give kind words, 
Gnd love to myself and others as happy, healthy, 

and satisfied. 

, With God's loving help, I mind my I pray often, and it makes me feel 
‘ own business. * I do not pry into good. ® My mind and heart need spir- 
il m things that do not concern me. I know itual food just as my body needs ma- 

that I shall come to know all that I terial food. I get spiritual food from 
need to know. God through prayer. 
da The love of God shines through me to- 
xt m d should. ® | will not accept any thoughts 
s a nese clea Y of weakness or lack. I know that my 


to let His love flow through me so that 
Father has plenty of every good for 
everyone. 


The same loving spirit that was in With God's help, I forgive all slights 
Christ Jesus is in me. ® His spirit or hurts. ® If someone hurts my feel- 
guides me in all that I think, say, and ings, I get still and say to him silently, 
do. “I forgive you and bless you.” 


“I can do all things through Christ 


which strengtheneth me.” ® I have The Prayer of Faith 
of m physical strength in my body and spir- 
itual strength in my mind. My spiritual (Adapted ) 


strength helps me to resist temptation. 
God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 


a: God dwells within me, guides my way 
srtaq God bless the weather today and Through every moment, night and day. 
1G every day. ® Father, help me to see 
the Your wisdom in whatever weather I now am wise, I now am true, 
’ comes and to trust You to know what Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

is best for all. All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 

Sho God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
ful I pray, “Not my will, but Thine, be God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
1 2 done.” =" When I ask God for any- God is my all, I know no fear, 
‘ld thing, I accept His will gladly, because Since God and love and Truth are here. 


He wants only the best for me. —Hannabh More Kobaus. 
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February 
BY GEORGE ROY HESSELBERG (9 years) 


February is the month 
When we like to play. 
Everything is happy, 
Everything is gay. 


February is 

The month of snow. 

It is cold, 

And the wind does blow! 


The Bear and the Fish 
BY JEAN FLOWERS (11 years) 


One day, a bear went down to a stream 
to catch some fish for his dinner. He ran 
his paw through the water and brought up 
a fish about eight inches long. He wanted 
a bigger one so he would not have to eat 
so many small ones. 

He threw the fish back into the water 
and then caught another one. It was even 
smaller than the first one. 

He kept throwing the fish back and 
catching different ones, but each time the 
fish was a little bit smaller. 

Finally, he could not even catch a small 
fish, so he had to go and find something 
else to eat. This shows you the old proverb 
once again, “A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.” 
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Two Famous War Nurses 
BY DEBBY WINDER (10 years) 


Florence Nightingale, brave and strong, 

She knew peace is right and war is wrong. 

Millions came in great big throngs 

To see the lady who knew right from 
wrong. 


Clara Barton many still love; 

Her voice was as soft as a mourning dove. 
Clara Barton is remembered to this day, 
And when she was timid she was loved, 


anyway. 


America has been fortunate to have had 
such a nurse; 

She paid for things she needed from her 
own purse. 

These nurses always answered the knock 
on their tents, 

And their wonderful service they always 
lent. 


Thank You, God. 

BY LAURIE VAN VLECK (11 years) 
Thank You, God, for nature so fine. 
Thank You, God, for parents divine. 


Thank You for happiness which we pursue. 
Thank You for Your loving virtue. 


Thank You for church, for school and 
friends. 
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Thank You for Your love that never ends. 

Thank You for the Bible, good words to 
bring. 

Thank You, God, for everything. 


Sammy the Ground Hog 


BY HENRIETTA VAN KONYNENBURG 
(11 years) 


Sammy was a ground hog, 
And this was ground-hog day. 

He rose at five that morning 
And went out without delay. 


Sammy knew his shadow was black 
And that it made not a sound, 

So he looked up here and over there— 
He just looked all around. 


He was ready to give up 
When all at once he found 
His shadow looking up at him— 
Why, it was on the ground! 


“I never thought ’twould be down there,” 
Said Sammy, thinking hard, 

“And I was looking all around 
When it was in my yard!” 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and s. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for July, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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Abraham Lincoln 
BY MARY SUMNER (12 years) 


Long ago, when the pioneers 
Roamed the great and wild frontiers, 
In a cabin, dark and cold, 

A babe was born, so we are told. 


He grew to be quite tall and strong, 

He worked real hard the whole day long, 
And slept by night out ‘neath the sky, 

Or in a cabin where it was dry. 


Our president he soon became, 
And people wildly cheered his name. 
His boyhood dream had come to be, 
The dream of helping you and me. 


The saying is said by one and all, 

“United we stand, divided we fall!” 

Abraham Lincoln believed this great thing, 

And now over this country these words 
loudly ring. 


The Mist and All 
BY GAY PRIBYL (10 years) 


I like the fall, 

The mist and all; 

I like the night owl’s lonely call, 
And the wailing sound 

Of wind around. 


I like the gray 
November day, 

And bare dead boughs 
That coldly sway 
Against my pane. 

I like the rain. 

I like to sit 

And laugh at it 

And tend my cozy fire a bit. 
I like the fall, 

The mist and all. 
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A Belated Valentine 


(Continued from page 9) 


The puppy wobbled about on its short, un- 


steady legs, and Colleen barked joyously as 
they followed Jimmy into the kitchen. 

“Mom, I’m home,” Jimmy called. 

“In here, Son,” Mrs. Grant replied from 
the living room. “There are valentine 
cookies on the cupboard shelf, but come 
here first, please.” 

“O.K. Say, Mom, everybody gave me val- 
entines and——” He stopped abruptly as he 
looked around the living room. The bare 
walls, the curtainless windows, and the 
packing boxes in the middle of the floor 
filled him with dismay. He really was mov- 
ing away from the only home and the only 
friends he had ever known. Anyway, he still 
would have Colleen for a pal in his new 
home. 

“Jimmy, would you be willing to leave 
Colleen here?” Mrs. Grant asked. “You 
know that Mrs. Stone has always wanted 
her. She says she will take Ginger, too, if 
you will let her have Colleen. It seems like 
such a sensible thing to do—especially since 
we don’t know definitely just where we will 
be living when we get to Dirkson.” 

“Leave Colleen here?” Jimmy cried. ‘Oh, 
Mother, I wouldn’t want to go on living 
without Colleen!” 

“I know, dear. Colleen is part of our 
family, and we would be sorry to leave her. 
But it would mean a good home for her, 
and for Ginger, too.” 

“No! No!” 

“Well, then, what are you going to do 
about Ginger? Can’t you think of anybody 
who would be happy to have her?” 

Jimmy ran to his room, followed by Col- 


leen and her puppy. Here, too, the walls 
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were bare. His books and rock collection 
were packed away. The raindrops pelted 
against the curtainless windows. He sat on 
the bed and tried to swallow the lump in 
his throat. No! He would not give Ginger 
to Art Snell! 

The puppy whimpered at his feet when 
Colleen jumped onto the bed beside Jimmy. 
He hugged Colleen. Imagine leaving her 
with Mrs. Stone! 

He stroked the Irish setter’s silken hair. 
Suppose that car had struck Colleen instead 
of Art's dog. He shivered. But—but maybe 
Art loved his dog the same way Jimmy 
loved Colleen! He sat very still as new 
thoughts entered his mind. What would it 
be like to look at Colleen’s empty kennel, 
or her food dish and water pan, or her old 
rubber ball, knowing that she would never 
use them again? Art must feel terrible, too, 
knowing that his dog would never come run- 
ning to meet him any more, or go places 
with him again. Jimmy closed his eyes as this 
new train of thought chugged round and 
round in his head. 

“Colleen, I feel awfully sorry for Art,” he 
whispered. 

She wagged her tail understandingly and 
jumped quickly to the floor. 

“Know something, Colleen?” he asked. 
“I—I’m not even mad at Art any more. 
Isn’t that funny? When you feel sorry for 
somebody, I guess you just can’t be mad at 
him, too. I wish I had given Art a valentine, 
but it’s too late now.” 

The storm had ceased suddenly, and the 
sun struggled to shine through the broken 
clouds. Jimmy stood up when Ginger tugged 
at his shoelaces. 

“No, it isn’t too late! Ginger, you're 
a valentine puppy! I'll take you over to 
Art right now. Colleen, won’t he be sur- 
prised!” 
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How Jesus Changed Lives 


By Aylesa Forsee 


A LEPER in ragged clothing trudged down 
a dusty road in Galilee. Some distance away 
he saw a group of travelers walking to- 
ward him. When they got a little closer, he 
would have to step off the road and cry out, 
“Unclean! Unclean!’’ so no one would come 
near. 

The leper could remember when he had 
been whole and healthy. He had lived in a 
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house instead of in fields or caves. But no 
one wanted a leper near him, so the man 
had left his home. Now, afraid and lonely, 
he wandered from place to place. 

As the travelers drew near they seemed 
to be listening to the words of their leader 
who had a radiant, kind face. The leper 
felt as if some goodness reached out from 
the man and encircled him. Could this be 
the great healer all Galilee was talking 
about—the man called Jesus! 

The leper forgot that he was supposed to 
cry out, “Unclean!” He would be well again, 
he thought, if only Jesus would touch him. 
He started to run forward. But one of the 
men with Jesus called out, “A leper!” 

The travelers drew back in horror and 
disgust. But the leper ran forward and 
dropped to his knees before Jesus. “If you 
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Zacchaeus did everything any host would 
do to make a guest comfortable 


will, you can make me clean,” he said. 

Not one of the men with Jesus would 
have put out a hand to touch the leper. But 
Jesus did not see just a man with a dreadful 
disease, He saw the man God had created— 
strong, healthy, pure. Reaching out and put- 
ting a hand on the leper’s shoulder, Jesus 
said, “I will. Be made clean.” 

The leper felt love such as he had never 
before known all around him. When he 
looked down at his arms, the awful white 
spots and sores had disappeared. Jesus knew 
that the Christ Truth can heal. Because the 
leper was humble and full of faith, he was 
ready to receive healing. Joyfully he cried 
out, “I am clean!” 

For some reason, Jesus did not want the 
leper to tell others what had happened. 
Perhaps He thought the healing would at- 
tract crowds of persons who would come 
only because they were curious. So Jesus 
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said to the leper, “See that you say nothing 
to anyone.” But He did tell the leper to go 
show himself to the priest. “And offer your 
gift,” He said. 

According to a law of that time lepers, if 
healed, should show themselves to the 
priest. They were also to offer a sacrifice to 
God as proof of their thankfulness. 

As he hurried off to find the priest the 
leper’s heart was full of gratitude. No 
longer would people shrink from him. He 
could live at home, do the work he had 
done before, laugh and talk with his friends! 

It was hard for the leper to keep these 
thoughts to himself. He told his friends, he 
even told strangers what had happened. The 
news spread. From that time on Jesus could 
no longer openly enter a town without hav- 
ing crowds of people surround Him. Even 
when He stayed in the country large numbers 
of people came to Him. 

Everywhere He went, Jesus, through use 
of the Christ Truth, changed the lives of 
sick, suffering people. Those who had been 
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By Bartha cfohnstone 


THANK Thee, God, 
For this good day 
And that I can 
Both work and play. 
Keep me ever 
Kind and true, 

And grant that I 

No wrong may do. 

I thank Thee, God. 
Goodnight. 


crippled could, run, the blind could see. But 
Jesus changed lives in other ways besides 
making sick people well. One man who 
would always be different after meeting the 
Master was Zacchaeus. 

Zacchaeus was a very rich man. Some of 
his money had been gained by cheating. 
Publicans, the officials who collected taxes 
from the Jews to pay their Roman overlords, 
were often dishonest. Zacchaeus was chief 
publican. Zacchaeus was not a bad man, but 
he had let the fact that others cheated make 
it seem to him to be right to do likewise. 

But Zacchaeus must have been troubled 
by what he had done. When he heard Jesus 
was about to enter Jericho, he wanted very 
much to see Him. Zacchaeus hurried toward 
the gate through which Jesus would enter. 
There, he found a large crowd waiting. 
Zacchaeus was a short man and could not 
see over the heads of the people around him. 

Nearby, Zacchaeus saw a sycamore 
(spelled sycomore in the Bible) tree with 
branches hanging out over the street down 
which Jesus would pass. In a way, the syca- 
more was a kind of false tree just as 
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Zacchaeus was a false person. The sycamore 
is a mulberry with a fruit that looks like a 
fig but is bitter to the taste. Because Zac 
chaeus had put too much trust in the false 
reward of riches his life had begun to turn 
bitter. 

When Zacchaeus climbed the sycamore, 
the crowd must have laughed at the sight 
of a grown man climbing a tree. But Zac. 
chaeus was determined to see Jesus. The 
moment Jesus walked down the street Zac- 
chaeus knew the Master had qualities money 
could never buy—joy and peace. Zacchaeus 
felt unworthy and longed to do something 
better with his life. 

Jesus and His disciples stopped right un- 
der the sycamore tree. Jesus looked up at 
Zacchaeus. 

““Zacchaeus, make haste and come down,” 
Jesus said, “for I must stay at your home 
today.” 

How did Jesus know his name, Zacchaeus 
wondered. And why should He choose to 
stay at the house of a publican? But in spite 
of his questions, Zacchaeus hurried down to 
the ground. Eagerly he turned to talk to 
Jesus. 

An angry murmur rose from the crowd. 
The Jews did not like paying taxes to the 
Romans and they despised the publicans 
who collected the taxes. ‘““The Master is go- 
ing to be the guest of a- man who is a 
sinner,” Zacchaeus heard someone say. 

Zacchaeus was already sorry for what he 
had done that was wrong, but being sorry 
was not enough. If we have done something 
that is not right, we must do what we can 
to correct the wrong if we are to find for- 
giveness. 

But Zacchaeus was happy that Jesus was 
to be his guest and took Him to his fine 
home. Servants brought food. Zacchaeus did 
everything any host would do to make a 
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guest comfortable. As he talked with Jesus, 
it became more and more clear to Zacchaeus 
that wealth could never bring true happiness. 

The pride Zacchaeus had felt in his riches 
left him. He realized that his money meant 
nothing unless he shared it with others. He 
wanted to do something for the poor, for 
the persons he had cheated. 

Zacchaeus went and stood humbly before 
Jesus. “Behold, Lord, the half of my goods 
I give to the poor; and if I have defrauded 
anyone of anything, I restore it fourfold.” 

And Jesus said to him, “Today salvation 
has come to this house. For the Son of Man 
came to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” 
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Zacchaeus had been lost because he had 
thought having a fine house and fine clothes 
were more important than loving God. 

But the meeting with the Master changed 
Zacchaeus’ way of thinking. Never again 
would he think that money was so impor- 
tant. Never again would he cheat or be un- 
just. 

The leper and Zacchaeus were only two 
among hundreds of people whose lives were 
changed after they met Jesus. The power of 
Jesus Christ that made the sick well, the sin- 
ful righteous, is here today to heal and to 
comfort us. That power can also make us 
brave enough to be honest even if others 
around us lie or cheat. 
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A Valentine for Vicky 


(Continued from page 7) 


“I do care. I care very much, because I 
like her.” 


“You like her?” George was unbelieving. 


Vicky nodded and mopped at her eyes. 
“She’s exactly like my Grandma’ Cooper. 
She looks like her and she even talks like 
her. And I wish I was back in Liverpool 
with my Grandma Cooper again!” 

Some time later, Mrs. Campbell tapped 
on Vicky's bedroom door. “Come on down. 
Dinner is ready.” 

“I’m not hungry. May I be excused, 
please?” 

“Aunt Matilda wants you to join us.” 
said Mrs. Campbell. 

“Oh,” groaned Vicky. She’s probably as 
mad as a wet hen, she thought, but decided 
it was best to go down and face it. Re- 
luctantly, she followed Mrs. Campbell into 
the dining room. 

There was a heap of small packages at 
Vicky's place. She stared at the packages 
and then glanced inquiringly around the 
table. 

Mr. Campbell chuckled, “Happy birth- 
day, Vicky.” 

Aunt Matilda looked up in surprise, “Is 
this Vicky's birthday ?” 

“Yes, Vicky is eleven years old today,” 
said Mr. Campbell. 

Vicky opened the packages. There was a 
manicure set from Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, 
a scarf from Walter, and a bottle of cologne 
from George. She opened a small, heart- 
shaped box and gasped. Nestled against the 
white satin lining was a string of pearls 
that shimmered and glowed with a milky 
softness. She held them in her hands, her 
eyes wide and shining. 
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“They're beautiful! But who——?” She 
glanced from one to the other. 

“From Aunt Matilda,” said Mrs. Camp- 
bell. 

Vicky walked over to Aunt Matilda and 
put her arms around the woman's neck and 
kissed her. “Thank you, Aunt Matilda, for 
the lovely birthday gift.” 

“I didn’t know it was your birthday. It 
was meant to be a valentine gift. Now, go 
sit down so we can eat. I’m hungry.” She 
took her glasses off and wiped them. 

Later, Mrs. Campbell brought in a cake 
decorated with red hearts and eleven tiny 
red candles. “Very appropriate for a little 
girl who was born on St. Valentine’s Day,” 
commented Mr. Campbell. 

“I thought you would never want to have 
anything to do with me again on account 
of the mice,” Vicky said to Aunt Matilda. 

“Oh, that. Anyone who has raised a boy,” 
she glanced at Mr. Campbell, “isn’t so 
squeamish about mice!” 

“But your friend seemed quite upset,” 
said Vicky. 

“I never saw her before,” said Aunt Ma- 
tilda. “She was selling tickets for something. 
I never did find out for what, but she surely 
did take off in a hurry!” 


Mrs. Campbell stopped by Vicky's room 


at bedtime. “I want to tell you about the 
pearls,” she said. “They were a gift from 
Grandma Campbell to Matilda. She has 
treasured them ever since she was a teen 
ager. She always said that they would be 
given to John’s daughter, but we never had 
a girl. So Aunt Matilda said she would save 
them until she met someone who, in het 
estimation, would appreciate them. They are 
very fine pearls.” 

Vicky was thoughtful for a moment. 
“And she gave them to me,” she said softly. 
“That must mean that she loves me.” 
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“She does love you,” Mrs. Campbell said. 
“Some people don’t understand Matilda. 
That gruff exterior is really a protective 
covering for a very tender heart.” 


nd Vicky held thé pearls against her throat. 
ind § “I know—just like my Grandma Cooper. 
for — She didn’t know it was my birthday, so this 
is really a valentine. And a valentine is a 
It | gift of love.” 
go “A very special valentine for Vicky.” 
She § agreed Mrs. Campbell. 
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ttle Tuck Had a Secret 
ays) (Continued from page 20) 
ave § Gypsy had come by to look at them again 
yunt With his glittering eyes. 
Ida. “Them horses is even better than I knew 
oy,” §} they was already,” he said slyly. “You want 
- so f to look after them mighty careful—espe- 
cially since I hear you've got to travel three 
set,” § days journey alone before you get to your 
Pa’s claim.” 
Ma- “Mister,” Tuck had said, looking at him 
ring. Very straight, “nobody's going to steal these 
irely horses—nobody!” 
Gypsy had only laughed evilly and stalked 
oom § Off into the darkness. 
; the § Tuck did not want Ma or the children to 
from § worry, so he did not tell them about his 
has § encounter with Gypsy. But he wondered, ly- 
teen- § ing under the wagon, if Gypsy would dare 
d be § try to steal the horses—not while they were 
+ had § with the wagon train, of course, but later, 
save § when they had left it. Tuck almost wished 
1 her he had Pa’s Kentucky rifle, but Pa had ip | baad 
are needed to take it with him. Tuck had some- O 
thing even better than a gun, anyway. He Mo pe sm +h ib 
ment. had a secret, and thinking of the secret he he 
oftly.f to sleep. s on the way. 
(To be continued ) 
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Space Crossword 


By Hazel Wilson 


IS 
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ACROSS 
. Kind of tree. 
. Planet nearest the earth. 
. An Indian. 
. Leaves out. 


. A horse’s springing gait. 


. An exclamation. 


. One of J. Edgar Hoover's men. 


. To test. 


. Boy’s nickname. 
. Pennsylvania (abbr.). 


. Plane that flies faster than sound. 
. Tocut or hew with an ax. 


. Advertisement (abbr.). 
. A space missile. 
. Cries out with pain. 


Answers on Inside Back Cover 


27. ---, the lion. 
28. Title. 
29. Finish. 


DOWN 
. Summer month (abbr.). 
. Male deer. 
. Head covering for space travel. 
. Source of light at night. 
. Ampere (abbr.). 
. This twinkles in the night sky. 
. Timid. 
. Boy. 
. A football player. 
. Snowshoe. 
. A blue bird. 
. A Biblical garden. 
. Ladies’ stockings. 
. Having a sharp edge. 
23. Revolutions per minute (abbr.). 
24. Boy’s nickname. 
26. Southern state (abbr.). 


BIRD RIDDLES 


BY MARY K. BARRON 


The proper number of blank spaces is 
given, so it should not be too difficult for you 
to name the birds that fit these riddle-like 
descriptions. 


. Does imitations 
. Feline bird 
. A hummer 


. Spank poor Billy 
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6. Bashful bird 

7. Chicken of the 
plains 

8. Midget 


A GAME OF COMPARISONS 
BY FREDERICK D. BREWER 


We often use expressions like ‘‘as strong 
as steel’ or “as sharp as a needle.” 


See how many of the following common 
comparisons you know. 


1. As smart as a ----. 

2. As gentle as a ----. 
3. As wild as a 
4. As busy as a ---. 2 
5. As dumb as an - -. mee 
6. As happy as a -- --. 
7. Asugly asa----. 
8. As lively asa 


IN-AND-OUT MAZE 


BY MILT HAMMER 


W minor crossing any lines, use your = 
pencil to find a path from “IN” to “OUT.” : 
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VALENTINE CENTERPIECE 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


F OR THIS unique centerpiece you will need: 
a box about 8 inches square, 4 large paper 
doilies, red construction paper, white paint, 
paste, and 11/4 yards of narrow red ribbon 
for each prize. 

Paste red paper around the outside of the 
box. Cut out four red hearts from the con- 
struction paper and paint a face on each 
heart. Now paste the hearts to the paper 
doilies, and then paste the doilies to the box, 
one on each side. 

Wrap and tie little gifts and put these in 
the decorated box. Let the ribbons that are 
attached to the gifts trail over the edge of 
the box so that each guest has a ribbon end 
attached to his place card. One after the 
other, your guests may pull out their own 
prizes, and the fun begins! 

Why don’t you make this centerpiece for 
your valentine party? You will find it lots of 
fun, and the centerpiece will look very 
pretty on your table. 


LIVING-ROOM FURNITURE 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


T. FINISH furnishing our living room and 
to give it a cheerful look, we are going to 


make a fireplace and log basket this month, 

The fireplace is made from egg cartons of 
two sizes, one that holds three rows of four 
eggs and one that holds two rows of six 
eggs. Cut out as directed, and smooth all 
edges with sandpaper. Use household ce. 
ment in putting the pieces together. 


Fireplace 

Measure 234 inches from the corner on 
each side of the top of an egg carton that 
holds four rows of three eggs each. Matk 
this spot on each side and draw a line across 
the cover. Cut along this line. Trim the edge 
so that it measures 114 inches deep. Cut a 
triangle from each side of the top on the 
pressed fold (see illustration). Fasten the 
cut edges together with masking tape or 
cellophane tape on the inside, to make a 
flat top for your fireplace. Stand this piece 
on the table. 


3 KUT OUT TRIANGLES’ 


Cut a 2-inch wide piece from one end of 
the cover of an egg carton that holds two 
rows of six eggs. Set this piece flat on the 
table, behind the larger piece. Center it and 
draw a line around it on the back of the 
larger piece. Then, cut along the line. Fi 
the smaller piece into the opening you have 
made. If it does not fit, keep trimming 
around the edge of the opening until the 
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two parts fit together perfectly. This is the 
fire box. 

To make the base, stand the two pieces, 
fitted together, on a flat piece of a cover 
and draw around them, making the base a CONSTRUCTION 
little larger than the fireplace. Extend the “a PAPER 
base in a semicircle in front of the fire and 
make it straight across the back (see illus- 


tration) . First, cut circles of silver foil a little 
Paint the base and the outside of the fire- —_Jarger than the bottle caps. Then make a 
place white. Paint the inside of the fireplace small slit in each circle near the center. 
brown. After these pieces are dry, cement tick the small tabs on the milk caps 
the two pieces of the fireplace together. through the slits and glue the foil circles 
Then cement the whole fireplace to the base. around the caps. Press the edges of the foil 

The logs are pieces of soda straws, down on the under side of the caps as you 
painted brown. Pile up five logs and cement glue. Also, cover each little tab with foil. 
them together. Paint about twelve extra logs Now, draw circles the size of the bottle 
because some will be needed for the log caps on the colored paper and cut them out. 


basket. Glue the circles to the front side of each 
The andirons for the fireplace are cut cap. 


from the side of a box edge. Paint the andi- 
rons black. 

Cement the logs inside the fireplace and 
the andirons in front. Paint tiny scraps blue, 
red, and yellow and cement them to the logs 
in the fireplace to represent flames. 

The log basket is cut from the edges of 
two corner hollows, about 34 inch wide. Cut 
two pieces the same size and fasten them 
together with a strip of masking tape. 

The basket handle is a strip cemented to 


Twist the ends of the pipe cleaners to- 
gether to make a bracelet. Twist the other 
ends into a loop-and-hook fastener. Last, 
punch a hole in the tab on each charm and 
stick the pipe cleaner through each tab un- 
til your bracelet is complete. 

Now you may want to ask your family 
and friends to autograph your charms. Or 
perhaps they will give you pictures of them- 
selves that you can paste on the charms. 


ET Later, you may wish to add more pipe 
the sides of the basket, and the ends are cleaners and charms, and lengthen the 
doubly secured with masking tape. bracelet into a necklace or belt. 

The basket is painted yellow. 

nd of 

CHARM BRACELET 

on the Table Blessing 

i B 

ps By Florence Gresham 

ie. Fit 4 MAKE this cute charm bracelet, you T Hank YOU, God, for food and clothes, 

v have will need two pipe cleaners, three or four For sunshine and fresh air, 

nming@ milk bottle caps, some silver foil, and some And other gifts that we receive 

til th colored construction paper. Through Your protecting care. 

Visdo 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Continental Cocoa 


| ee is a little French girl who lives in 
Marseilles with her brother, Pierre, and her 
mother and father. On a cool evening, the 
family enjoys drinking mugs of cocoa ‘to- 
gether in the kitchen of their quaint cottage. 
Cocoa is so easy to make that Jeanne can 
prepare it all by herself. 


Continental Cocoa 
2 Tbs. cocoa Vy tsp. salt 
3 Ths. sugar Y, cup bot water 
2 cups milk 
Blend the cocoa, sugar, and salt in a 
saucepan. Then stir in the hot water and 
bring the mixture to a boil over low heat. 
Allow to bubble or boil for two minutes, 
stirring constantly. (Hold the handle of the 
saucepan with a potholder so you will not 
get burned.) 
Now add 2 cups of milk and heat, but 
do not boil. Pour into four mugs. 
For a special treat you may add a marsh- 
mallow to your cocoa, or a spoonful of 
whipped cream. 


LEARN-TO-READ-MUSIC GAME 


BY VIRGINIA APPELT 


Wee you have already learned to 
read musical notes or are just starting to 
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learn, here is a game you can play that will 
help you recognize musical notes faster. The 
object is to spell out words or sentences by 
using musical notes instead of letters. 

Two or more people who want to leam 
to read music can play by taking turns writ. 
ing out the musical words for the others to 
figure out. You will find it is good practice 
both in making and solving the puzzles. 

Using the musical letters A, B, C, D, E 
F, and G, think of as many words as you can 
using only these letters. Use music paper 
or draw five parallel lines on a sheet of plain 
paper. Make a treble or bass sign at the be. 


DAD CAGED A BAD BEE. 

BEGGED A BEADED BAG 


BEA 


ginning of the lines (see illustration), then 
fill in a note for each letter of the words 
you are going to use. Be sure to get your 
notes in the order they are in the words you 
are spelling, and draw a vertical line between 
the words. Don’t forget that you can use 
two of the same letters in both the treble 
and the bass clef, and you can make your 
puzzle harder by using first one of these 
notes, then the other. The other player trie 
to solve your puzzle by spelling out the words 
formed by the musical notes, and then it i 
his turn to make a puzzle for you to solve, 
Following are some of the words and 
proper names you can make: 
a, add, added, ace, age, Abe, bad, bag, beg, 
begged, be, bee, bed, bead, babe, cab, cad, 
cage, caged, cede, dab, dabbed, deed, dead, 
deaf, egg, Ed, ebb, ebbed, face, faced, fed 
feed, fade, fad, gab, gag, Dad, fee, Bea, abed 
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STRANGE MONEY 


BY BEATRICE COLE 


ee river boats sailing to the West 
Indies and South America once carried 
strings of onions as payment for goods. 
These strings varied in length and each one 
had its standard trade value. 

The first white settlers of New England 
and Virginia traded with both tobacco and 
wampum. Wampum was Indian beads 
made from the insides of clam shells and 
winkle shells. It ceased to be used as cur- 
rency when the white man learned to make 
it faster by machinery than the Indians 


could make it by hand. 
At one time the Virginia Assembly passed 
EE, a law that all debts and taxes must be paid 


in tobacco. 
= Wampum was replaced by beaver skins. 
- These proved so heavy and clumsy to carry 


around on shopping trips that someone 
thought up the idea of a metal disc. This 
disc had the trader's name on one side and 
the figure of a beaver on the other. These 
discs were called “beavers” and had the 
trade value of one beaver skin. However, 
the time came when the demand exceeded 
the supply; beaver skins became rare. 

The next medium of exchange in the 
New World was “country money.” Various 
products were standardized and fixed trade 
values placed on them. Lists were printed 


and all merchants accepted that standard. 

One bushel of wheat was equal to two 
buckskins; one thousand bricks were equal 
to one ox; four pounds of iron were equal 
to one pound of brass and so on. Consider- 
ing the lack of adequate transportation, 
shopping must have been quite a chore. 

Oxen were used as a medium of exchange 
by the ancient Romans. The Latin word for 
oxen was pecus. Pecus was the root of the 
word pecunia meaning money; from pecu- 
nia came “penny.” 

The American one-cent piece is common- 
ly known as a penny. Wooden money was 
used for a time in many parts of the United 
States. 

In the state of Massachusetts from 1652 
to 1682 a silver shilling was coined and was 
called at first the ‘Boston shilling.” Later 
it became the famous “‘pine-tree shilling.” 
The name of the state surrounded the pic- 
ture of a pine tree on one side of this coin. 
The words “New England” and the orig- 
inal date of issue were on the opposite side 
of the coin. 


Love 
My heart grows bigger every day 
With love for God and His good way. 
I send His love to all I see, 
And love comes winging back to me. 
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Dear Boosters: 

This month we are celebrating Saint Val- 
entine’s Day, a day when we try in many 
ways to say, “I love you.” I have been read- 
ing your letters and I find that you are ex- 
pressing your love to others by running 
errands for Mother, doing chores for Father, 
helping younger brothers and sisters, being 
courteous to teachers, and showing kindness 
toward schoolmates and strangers. In all 
these things you are saying, “I love you.” 

Love is one of the greatest things in the 
world. Love overcomes hate and fear and 
makes us strong and courageous. Love helps 


us to see the good in everybody, whether 
we know them well or not. 

A nice way for a Good Words Booster 
Club member to celebrate Saint Valentine's 
Day would be to say to yourself, “I love 
you,” to everyone you meet. If you are not 
already a member and would like to join 
our happy club, just drop us a letter ad- 
dressed to Barbara Benson, WEE WIspoM, 
Lee's Summit, Missouri, and ask for an ap 
plication blank. 

Lovingly and thankfully, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretar). 


Dear Barbara: I have found out that I have 
been using prayer more since I became a 
member of the Good Words Booster Club. 


—MACK 


= We are very glad, Mack, if we have 
helped you come closer to God through 
prayer. God is our constant source of help, 
and remembering to turn to Him in prayer 
will bring us much more happiness and 
make our lives more content. 


Dear Barbara: | have found that whenever 
things are going wrong if I just say a prayer 
to God things will turn out all right and 
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whenever things are going right I always 
know who to thank. —LINDA 


= It makes us very happy, Linda, to know 
that you realize that the source of all you 
good is God. We are proud to have you asa 
member of the Good Words Booster Club. 


Dear Barbara: 1 just can’t seem to forgive 
people that I don’t like. Then I remember 
that good Boosters are to think only loving 
thoughts, and I try extra hard. —ROWENA 


= When you have “grown taller” spin 
ually, Rowena, when you remember to Sd), 
do, and look for only the good in every 
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thing and everybody, then you will radiate 
good will and spread happiness to those 
around you. 


c 


Dear Barbara: There is a new girl in our 
class who has a hard time making friends 
because of her shyness. I’m one of her only 
three girl friends because I tried to be kind 
to her. I know God helped me because I 
helped myself. —KAREN 


« When we know that our help is needed 
and try our best to give it in the right way, 
God is always beside us to make things come 
out right. 


roster 
tines Dear Barbara: I am a new Booster. At school 
love H there is a girl I didn’t like, but now we play 
2 by together almost every day and we are good 
ONE friends. —BETTY 
When we let God's great love shine 
nap. through us, it brings us many friends and 
happy times. God’s love in us helps us to 
ly, | '00k for the good in others. 
retary. 
Dear Barbara: | was afraid last night. But 
then I remembered that God was with me 
and I was not afraid any more. _—SHARON 
always " Yes, Sharon, God is always with us, and 
inpie “ben we remember that He watches over us 
pe and protects us, the things that frightened 


us before seem to fade out of the picture. 
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Dear Barbara: Tuesday was church-choir 
practice day. I was afraid I would make a 
mistake. I prayed to God to help me. After 
we finished practicing, everybody thought I 
did fine. I thanked God for helping me. 

—JOE 


= Yes, Joe, when we look to God for 


strength and help in the things that we are 


doing, we find the help and strength we 
seek, for He is always at hand when we 
need Him. 


Dear Barbara: | went to the hospital and 
was operated on and came through it beau- 
tifully. God really works miracles, doesn’t 
He? —SUSAN 


= It is our faith and trust in God's power 
to do all things that brings our good to us, 
Susan. His healing power lives in all of 
God’s creatures, and it is this God-life in 
our body temple that heals and blesses us. 


Dear Barbara: There is an eighty-seven year 
old lady who comes to our church almost 
every Sunday. When church is over, I always 
help her down the steps. She always appre- 
ciates it very much. —JUDY 


= Your consideration and helpfulness for 
the welfare of others is the true act of a 
Good Booster. I am sure you had a feeling 
of happiness that lasted the rest of the day. 
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Wan STAMP collectors talk about stamps 
that picture sports, they usually mean those 
which show athletes and athletic activities, 
both indoors and outdoors. Not everyone 
takes part in such sports, but there is one 
kind of indoor “sport,” as it is jokingly 
called, that everyone takes part in. This 
“sport” is eating and drinking, and we are 
quite sure that it is a very popular one with 
you collectors. 

We are quite aware that both food and 
drink are essential to life, because if we have 


ever had to go without our meals or have 
been unable to get any drinking water when 
we were thirsty, we know how very unhappy 
and uncomfortable we have felt. How good 
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BY ROLAND REXROTH 


and refreshing a glass of good cold water 
or a glass of milk tasted! 

Beverages, as drinkable liquids are called, 
have been pictured on stamps issued by a 
number of different countries. The most 
popular beverage of all, water, is pictured 
on the United States stamp that we illus 
trate. It was issued in 1960 to remind all of 
us that water is very precious and should 
never be wasted. Not only do we need 
water for drinking, but we also need it for 
gardening and farming, and for hundreds 
of other purposes important to our life and 
happiness. 

The diamond-shaped stamp from Costa 
Rica that we illustrate pictures the seed of 
a tropical tree that is used in two beverages 
Cacao seeds are ground up and used to mak 
chocolate and cocoa. 

The Colombian stamp that we illustra 
pictures the beans from which another pop 
ular beverage is brewed. The Spanish word) 
“cafe suave” on the stamp mean “mild cof 
fee.” Most of the world’s coffee is grown if 
Central and South America. Brazil, Costd 
Rica, Cuba, Mexico, Nicaragua, and Salv 
dor have also issued “coffee’’ stamps. 

Tea is the subject of stamp designs 0 
stamps issued by Ceylon and Japan. Grapé 
from which grape juice is pressed are shov 
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"1 HAVE PROGRESSED SINCE 
(VE BEEN READING PROGRESS !* 


This is what one teen-ager writes from Pennsylvania. 
Her letter continues: “I have been reading Progress for two 
years, and I have improved in a lot of things. In school, 
before I read Progress I got mostly C’s, but now I get mostly 
B’s. Progress also helps me at home and with my friends. 
Thank you, and keep up the good work!” 


Progress is the monthly magazine tailored especially to 
the needs and problems of young people. It presents a 
variety of helpful ideas in readable, modern style, with 
up-to-date stories, fascinating “how-to” articles, and many 
fine feature departments. 


If you have turned the corner into your teens, you will 
enjoy receiving Progress yourself, or it makes a wonderful 
valentine gift for your older brother or sister or any teen- 
age friend. Progress is digest sized, and it is priced at $2 for 
a full year’s subscription. 


PROGRESS 


LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


industry. 


on stamps issued by Brazil and Tunisia. 
We do not know of any stamps that pic- 

ture another popular beverage, milk, but Down 

Salvador in 1938 issued a stamp picturing 1. Aug. 2. Stag. 3. Helmet. 4. Moon. 5. Amp. 

the country’s champion dairy cow, and our 6. RI. 7. Star. 10. Shy. 12. Lad. 15. Tackle. 

Post Office Department in 1913 issued a 17. Pac. 18. Jay. 19. Eden. 20. Hose. 21. Keen. 

special parcel-post stamp honoring the dairy 
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Answers to Puzzles 
Space Crossword Puzzle 


18. Jet. 20. Hack. 22. Ad. 23. Rocket. 25. Yelps. 
27. Leo. 28. Name. 29. End. 


23. Rpm. 24. Tod. 26. La. 


Bird Riddles 


1. Mockingbird. 2. Catbird. 3. Hummingbird. 


4. Whippoorwill. 5. Kingbird. 6. Ostrich. 
7. Prairie chicken. 8. Pewee. 


A Game of Comparisons 


1. Ash. 4. Mars. 8. Ute. 9. Omits. 11. Gallop. 1. Whip. 2. Lamb. 3. March hare. 4. Bee. 5. Ox. 
13. Ah. 14. G man. 15. Try. 16. Ed. 17. Pa. 6. Clam. 7. Toad. 8. Cricket. 
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Hi! See all my new things? Next month you will learn to make them 
yourself, just as I did! 

March is a blustery month, with lots of days when it is no fun to play outside; 
so your March WEE WISDOM will bring you plenty of fun things to do inside. 

You will enjoy making a string of beads like mine out of ordinary magazine 
or catalogue paper. Or you can make a tiny miniature garden. It is all glass, so 
that you can see how the seeds grow—roots and all! Or you can make the roly-poly 
rocking clown, or fancy clothespins (your mother will appreciate having some of 
these to keep her skirts on hangers), or little trellises for potted plants to climb on. 

Of course, the March number of WEE WISDOM will bring you exciting 
stories, too. “A Stands for Arrow,” by Frances Gorman Risser, tells of a boy and 
girl who are alone with their baby sister when thieves come .to steal something 
more precious than gold! You'll want to learn how they outsmarted the thieves and 
what part the baby’s blocks played in the story. 

Other stories you'll like in the March number of WEE WISDOM include 
“Timmy’s Good Deed,” by Ruth H. Readinger, and “A Star Is Won,” by 

Rita Sears. 

The March number of WEE WISDOM is one you won’t want 
to miss, and it is also a wonderful number for starting a gift 
subscription for some special friend who has a birthday in 
» March. Subscriptions, you know, are $2 a year. 
Ks So long for now. Be seeing you in WEE, 
> wispom next month! 


Arthur 
(His Mark) 
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